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OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING 

December 18, 1888. 

The Inauguration Ceremonies, on the occasion of opening 
to the public the new building erected as an extension of the 
first Museum building, were held on the 18th December, 1888, 
in the old Central Hall, at half past two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Not less than 8,000 ladies and gentlemen were present, members 
of the Museum, and invited guests. 

Rev. Dr. John Hall offered prayer. 

Hon. J. Hampden Robb, President of the Department of 
Public Parks, then delivered the building to the Trustees of the 
Museum. 

Mr. Robb Said: 
Mr, Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

It is not often that those of us who axe in public life have the satis- 
faction of seeing our labors accomplish actual results, and actually take 
Eart in the fiiialcrowning of the work You will, therefore, understand 
ow pleasant the present occasion is to me, for I had the good fortune when 
in the Legislature, of introducing and passing the Bill authorizing the 
appropriation with which the present addition has been built. I am 
not here however, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of delivering a 
speech, my duty is simply to deliver this beautiful addition to the 
present building to the Trustees of the Museum, and which duty it 
gives me the greatest pleasure to perform. I now, therefore, as repre- 
senting the City through its Department of Public Parks, and in my 
official capacity as the head of that Department, do deliver to yourself 
and the other Trustees this addition to the old Museum, and in doing 
so, I trust the present is only the first of many other additions, and 
with that hope may I couple the wish, and in so doing I believe I am 
voicing the sentiment of a great majority of the people of this city, that 
the day in not far distant when the Museum will be kept opened on 
Sundays as well as all other holidays. 

Mr. Henry G. Marquand, Treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, on behalf of the Trustees, accepted the 
building. 

Mr. Marquand said: 
Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of The Department of Park*: — 

It is with great pleasure on behalf of the Trustees that I accept this 
beautiful building. The great interest evinced by the public in this 
institution has given much satisfaction to the Trustees, but perhaps this 
has been eclipsed by the enlightened liberality that our city authorities 
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have shown in helping the prosperity of this enterprise. They have 
practically said to us, ' ' Go on making your collections and we will pre- 
pare a home for them." This was no unimportant help in making 
the institution useful as a free museum in its early days, because it 
would have been necessary to hove gotten up a subscription to 
raise $500,000 to defray the cost of the building alone. Even from a 
utilitarian point of view the publics welfare alone considered, we can 
say that no money that the city spends probably brings in a greater 
return than this. It is the object of the Trustees to provide instruction 
for the industrial classes. This building is as much intended for the 
humblest artisan in wood and metals as for the most luxurious patron 
of the fine arts, and it is as much for the instruction and benefit of the 
whole United States as for New York. Every object within these walls 
has been presented or purchased by the treasurer with money raised by 
the Museum for that purpose from private sources This is a proceed- 
ingcontrary to that which exists abroad, where all the great museums 
of Europe are assisted by the government. Our sole reliance here is in 
the liberality of our citizens and it will remain so for a long time. We 
look forward to those who recognize the nature of our collections, and 
what public-spirited^ citizens have already done, with the hope 
that they will be inspired to deny themselves and place their art treas- 
ures here, thus doing a permanent service by assisting in the instruc- 
tion a and art education of the masses. The Trustees had no idea of 
making this a show place or a mere place of amusement. Their prime 
object and grand aim has been to provide here a collection of objects 
that would be strictly useful in the improvement of the arts, bringing 
up the taste of the people of this country to the highest standards— for 
that purpose we have relied on the gifts of our citizens. But, however 
gratifying has been our success thus far, the work has only just begun, 
and in many departments we have scarcely made any demonstration. 
Our wants are many — for instance, we need an exhibit of carvings in 
wood and the best specimens of objects in various woods; we need a de- 
partment of works in metal, copper, brass, wrought iron, silver and gold. 
We need a department of textile fabrics, having the best possible ex- 
amples of velvets, brocades and embroidery. We cannot expect the 
women of our country to be any longer satisfied with calicos. They 
demand ' the richest materials, and these all come from foreign coun- 
tries; with the best specimens of the Renaissance and Louis 16th, we 
can bring our artisans up to the best work of foreign manufacturers. 
We need a department of European and American pottery, old and new, 
brought down to the present time, and including an exhibition of the 
very creditable work now doing in Cincinnati and elsewhere in America. 
We need a department of engravings, beginning with the earliest etch- 
ings down to the latest wood engraving, embracing line engravings and 
mezzotint. In wood engraving the work of our people is equal to any 
in the world. With the Museum thus equipped ft will have a great 
educational work before it. The eyes of the whole country are turned 
to New York. We make no advance in skilled workmanship that does 
not soon reach the furthest point of the West. In Colorado you find 
to-day the standard of taste which prevailed in New York only a few 
years ago. 

As a boy, I remember the dreary white walls and the few cheap 
copies of the old masters, scarcely worth framing, that used to comprise 
all the adorning of our houses. When we think to-day of the progress 
made in the industrial, not to speak of the fine arts, we feel how enor- 
mous has been our growth in them since that period. In making our 
collections the critic will be after us, but just and intelligent criticism 
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ia -wholesome. We may have ialse teachers aud some mountebanks 
among us but that rights itself in due time. 

ifby any chance anything unworthy should creep into our collection, 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest will find a perfect demonstra- 
tion here. There is no better way for us to accomplish our purposes of 
education than to bring together as we are doing, objects of the very 
highest class, to show the skill and intelligence of those who have gone 
before us. 

Mr. W. C. Prime, First Vice-President, then addressed the 
members of the Museum as follows: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: — 

We have come together to look at a wonder, the wonder of a 
creation. 

This Museum, whose vast collections fill these halls is your crea- 
tion out of nothing in the space of eighteen years. 

When we began, in 1870, we had no existing collection around 
which to gather more, as in the founding of other great museums. No 
government with open treasury to furnish means as in all the museums 
of Europe; no bequest of a noble citizen to the people of his country; 
no money in hand on which to base hope, or with which to build foun- 
dations. We had only the clearly defined idea of a Museum of Art and 
the united will to create it. Nor in our progress, have we received any 
aid_ from government, or from subscriptions outside of ourselves. All 
which you see in these halls, excepting only loan collections, and per- 
haps >\ half dozen objects, has been given, or bought with money 
given, by members of this institution. 

T.aere has been no hesitation, no pause, no shadow or cloud, not an 
hour of doubt or discouragement in all our history. 

There is no higher source of earthly contentment than in work well 
done for the good of others. You have right to-day to exchange con- 
gratulations, for this your work is done for the good of this aud coming 
generations of the American people, with no return to yourselves ex- 
cept as you share with them the beneficent influences of your Museum. 

That the people appreciate your purposes the older building we 
have occupied, and the new building to-day opened abundantly testify. 
New York has never failed m the duty of educating the people. The 
zeal of her public officers in the work of public education led to the fact 
that this Museum is established in its present home in Central Park. 
It was always, from the start, our purpose to make the Museum, in 
time, free to the people. But until we should be able to afford that, we 
expected as a matter of course to rely for part of our support, on that 
universal aid of museums, admission fees at the door. While we were 
diligently examining the question of a location and building for our 
residence, and while at the same time the city was laying out and beau- 
tifying Central Park, a proposal was laid before us which, if accepted 
would enable us at once to commence the work of free instruction. 
That zeal for the public good, the enlightened views of art education 
as a power in the moral and material growth of a city and state, which 
are conspicuous in the officers of the City and the Park Department 
who have to-day handed over to us this new building, were exhibited in 
that firstproposaL which resulted in the relations between the Museum 
and the City, under which we so happily find ourselves. These rela- 
tions are very simple. We proposed to found and conduct a Museum 
of Art, enlarging it from year to yenr without limit of design, and with- 
out possible end of expense. The City, by its officers, said to us, if 
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you will bring your museum into Central Park and carry its work on 
there, we will provide and equip a building for you, rent free, and we 
will pay something annually toward your expenses, provided you will 
almit the ^people to your Museum, on certain days of each week, free of 
all admission fees. 

This is the agreement under which we occupy these buildings. 
This relation has no resemblance to that which the museums of Europe 
sustain to the State. There the museums are government property, 
founded with government money, managed under government super- 
vision, at government expense; while all purchases for museum increase 
are made by government appropriations. 

This Museum is our property, bought with our money, managed by 
our Trustees, its current expenses paid by us out of our private treas- 
ury, its purchases all private purchases by ourselves. The City is 
chargeable with no responsibility for our work in the institution. It 
has not paid and does not pay a dollar toward the formation and never- 
ending increase of the Museum, nor does it pay the current expenses of 
keeping it open free to the public. Stated in round numbers the busi- 
ness position of the two parties is this: 

The City's investment in building and equipment is about $1, 100,000, 
representing an annual interest at 6 per cent, of $66,000. Our invest- 
ment in the Museum and endowments, (treating works of art as mer- 
chandise), is over $2,500,000, representing an annual interest of $150,000. 

Our current expenses for keeping open the Museum during the last 
reported year, 1887, were $42,620. Toward this the City paid us $15,000. 
The balance, $27,620, we paid out of our own funds. 

In this enlarged building, our current expenses will be enormously 
increased, while it is certain that we shall add to our investment by 
millions. But, while we are now facing the problem of increased 
annual expenditures, we may well take courage from the fact that in 
1870, no member of this Museum dreamed that in sixteen years it would 
be able to make to the people of New York a free annual gift of $27,000, 
besides sinking an annual interest of $150,000, and this in addition to 
its incalculable gift in the educational power of these collections. 

The foundations of The Metropolitan Museum of Art were laid in a 
meeting for consultation held November 23, 1869. The Institution was 
incorporated by Act of the Legislature, April 13, 1870. All who were 
interested in the proposed museum were invited to become members by 
subscription to its funds. A_ minimum of $250,000 was fixed as the 
capital sum needed for a beginning, a very modest sum as we now view 
it from among our present accumulations. Before it was fully made 
up the first purchase was made, and the first exhibition opened in a 
hired building at No. 681 Fifth Avenue. This purchase, the nucleus 
around which our collections have gathered, was what we have always 
since known familiarly as our Gallery of Old Masters. It proved a most 
wise investment of our first monies, not only from a business point of 
view, but for our purposes of historical art illustration. 

We had been but a few months in our Fifth Avenue quarters when 
the purchase of the First Cesnola Collection enabled us to exhibit the 
most complete illustration in the modern world of the ohildhood and 
education of Greek art. That, with the Second Collection soon added 
to it, was the beginning of the instructive series of original works and 
casts with which to-day the Museum teaches the long history of art in 
Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia and Greece, covering two thousand years of 
ancient human civilization. This purchase compelled a removal to 
larger quarters, which we found in the old Douglas Mansion in West 
14th Street. There we began to exhibit a Loan Collection, which re- 
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vealed the presence in American homes of a wealth of art treasures 
never before imagined. Our acquisitions of Museum. property. were 
rapid, and our exhibition and store rooms overflowed. But we re- 
mained there, until this building was completed in 1879, when we re- 
moved to this spot. There is no time to-day to review in detail the 
history of our various large acquisitions— of the founding of our Art 
Schools— of the munificent gifts which members have from time to time 
made. Since we came here the rate of our advance has been in geo- 
metrical progression. In a very few years not only all exhibition room, 
but all our store rooms were filled with works of art. 

There was no contract with the City for increase of the buildings to 
be furnished, except the implied contract in the agreement that if we 
would provide the Museum they would provide its shelter. But there 
has been no question of contract between us and the officers of the City. 
The same motive, the education and enjoyment of the people, has 
governed them and us. They recognized the need of largely increased 
room, for the rapidly increasing public usefulness of the Museum, and 
have erected the new building opened to-day. In this addition, your 
Trustees were authorized to prepare the plans, and as it progressed the 
Park Department has consulted our wishes with the cordial desire that 
the building should be, what we believe it is, a model building for the 
purposes to which it is dedicated. 

It is very pleasant to talk about art, as some do, as a kind of god- 
dess, calling into existence paintings, statues, temples, and museums. 
But art is after all practical work. Her noblest products and her 
homeliest, always did and do cost money, darics, staters, ducats, dollars. 
That was a wise thought, in the earliest ages of art, of the monarch who 
recorded on the Great Pyramid, the quantity of onions and radishes 
and garlic consumed by its builders. 

But money alone will not suffice to build Pyramids or Art Muse- 
ums. Your Trustees have not been mere paymasters. This institution 
has been nourished and brought up in its infancy and young strength 
only by their daily attention, not alone in consulting, advising and 
directing, but in doing with their own hands a very large part of the 
work. I have no desire to magnify their services, but this is an essen- 
tial part of the history of an American institution, to be known because 
so wholly unlike the history of European museums sustained by the 
treasuries of great nations. 

At the beginning the Trustees saw the labors and sacrifices, they 
must enter on. In their Keport to you in 1873, they called your atten- 
tion to the fact that the British parliament had granted for that year 
more than a million and a half dollars for museums, galleries, and ob- 
jects of art in London alone, while our total possessions were then but 
$227,000, and no provision existed for current expenses. But there was 
no discouragement from this contrast. On the contrary, this was reason 
for hard work and close economy. So long as we were in 14th Street 
the manual labor of handling and arranging collections was in large 
part done by Trustees in person. It was not till after our removal to 
the Park that we were able to appoint a Director who has since given 
his life to the work. Later on we were forced to add two curators, and 
the increasing labor of the Museum has now brought up the total num- 
ber of persons employed to fifty-four. This number must be increased 
after to-day. All this has not diminished the personal work of your 
Trustees. The plan originally adopted for sub-division of this work is 
maintained. Each department of the Museum is under charge of a 
sub-committee of three Trustees, whose work is arduous. For example, 
every object offered for gift or purchase, is examined, in the Museum, in 
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a private house, in a down-town store house, through correspondence and 
photographs from Europe, by the committee to whose department the 
objectbelongs, and accepted or declined by the Execu tive Committee 
on the report of the sub-committee. The Executive Committee is 
always occupied with work. Their doings are fully reported to the 
Board of Trustees and revised by them. Thus the Trustees work sep- 
arately in committees, and together in Board Meetings. Your Museum 
is a vast machine. The responsible work of your Treasurer is more 
than that of many Treasurers of large business corporations. Many 
thousand dollars which are annually paid in other museums in salaries 
of capable accomplished heads of departments have been saved here by 
this personal work of your Trustees. 

I need not say that this cannot continue much longer, if your col- 
lections oontiniie their present rate of increase. You must have, very 
soon, a largely increased salaried force. 

The Museum is not as efficient even with its present possessions, as 
it might be. There are many ways in which that efficiency could be 
increased. But they cost money. We are not a public institution 
spending public money. We are a private institution, spending the 
money of our members; and who will say to them "Give more; do 
more than you have given and done for the past eighteen years " ! 

When 1 speak of the labors of your Trustees, and recall our con- 
stant close association, marked by one united spirit and purpose, it is 
impossible to forget those who fell out of this work because they went 
out of the work of this world of work. They shared our labor and ex- 
pectation, but did not live to the day of fruition. They should be 
remembered to-day, if it be only to speak their names. 

Geobge P. Putnam, whose death made the first void in our Board, 
safe in advising, energetic and unfailing in performance. 

John F. Rensett, who that knew him does not love his memory, 
pure as the light in his own summer skies. 

Theodobe Koosevei/t, vigorous in every field of labor for his 
fellow men. 

8. Whitney Phoenix, the scholarly lover of beauty who gave 
freely of his mental and material wealth that others might know the 
benediction of the beautiful. 

William T. Blodgett, whose strong sense of the power of art 
among men was demonstrated in his large gifts, and his active work 
with «s. 

Joseph W. Drexel, lover of music and of all the exquisite products 
of ancient and mediaeval art, wherewith he made our collections rich. 

Nor can Ipermit this occasion to pass without an expression of our 
respect and affection for that gentleman, the feebleness of whose physi- 
cal health compels me to occupy his place to-day, to whose spirit and 
generosity the Museum owed so much in the beginning and all along 
its history, and under whose guidance as President for 18 years, every 
step in our progress from the first to this latest has been taken. 

If one should ask what has been the secret of the success of this 
institution, I think the answer would be, in the original adoption of a 
definite purpose, and the unwavering unity with which we have adhered 
to that purpose. Eighteen years ago there was great diversity of 
opinion, not among us, but among those who offered us advice, as to 
what a museum of art ought to be. Some said we should expend our 
money exclusively for modern paintings of renowned artists. Others 
said we should encourage American art by erecting ourselves into a 
council of judges of the works of American artists and buying those 
which we thought most excellent. From all directions came eupges- 
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tions like these. Few, if any, seemed to have thought of the vast fields 
in which art works for the elevation of man, for the joy of life in cot- 
tages as in palaces, for the union of the beautiful with the useful. 

The guiding purpose of this Museum was stated in its first pub- 
lished paper, which commenced with these words : ' ' The Metropolitan 
"Museum of Art should be based on the idea of a more or less complete 
"collection of objects illustrative of the History of Art from the earliest 
' 'beginnings to the present time. We consider this definition important 
"It will be seen that, while it gives a distinct purpose to our efforts, it 
"includes all the aims, whether industrial, educational, or recreative, 
"which can give value to such an institution." These words might well 
be placed over the door of every museum of art. An art museum is not 
for any one class of the people. It is not for artists alone, nor for lovers 
of art alone. It is not a curiosity shop, but a place of instruction as 
well as recreation for all the people. It is a library of works, pleasant 
to read, and written in language legible by all men. These works are 
original contemporary records of history and character, not filtered 
through the brains and pens of prejudiced or fanciful historians. Every 
work of art, a statue or a sun-dried brick, implies at least two minds, 
that of the producer and that for which it is produced. All works of 
art therefore record wants, desires of the human mind, and the measure 
of ability to satisfy them. Often works of art imply many minds for 
whose peculiar wants, tastes, and cultivation they have been made, and 
are thus the record of characteristics of a people, a race, an age. This 
is why we say Greek Art, Saracen Art, Japanese Art, not because the 
artists or artisans were Greek, Saracen, or Japanese, but because the 
education and resulting tastes of each people have stamped on art pro- 
duction those characteristics which were excellence and beauty to them. 
A museum of art has no prejudices, no partialities. It would be of 
small educational value or interest should it illustrate only that excel- 
lence in contemporary art which local and arbitrary taste approvea- Its 
purpose is to snow whatever has satisfied the desire for beauty in the 
soul of man. Among the products of civilized nations it seeks those 
objects which have been admired by, and are representatives of, the 
highest cultivation, and always those which illustrate the progress of 
education and civilization. 

Is there any one left to ask that old question, often asked of us 
eighteen years ago, what good do you expect to accomplish by Muse- 
ums of Art ? I will not insult this audience by dwelling on the refin- 
ing, elevating, joy-giving powers of this Museum open to all the people. 
No one, however debased, can pass through these halls without carrying 
away in his soul some of its benign influences. Did it ever occur to you 
to ask how many millions of men and women have no bright memories, 
nothing cheerful or .beautiful to think about in solitary times, weary 
days, wakeful nights ? Come here on any afternoon of a free day, and 
take your ample reward for all you have done in seeing the happiness 
you have poured into thousands of lives, not for the passing moment, 
but for a possession. 

But this is not all. Art production is encouraged, and beautiful 
art goes into all the homes of the people. There are still left some who 
ask, What is the use of beauty? What is the practical good of increas- 
ing art production ? How does it pay ? The life blood of modern com- 
merce and industry is the love of beauty. This mighty city, its wealth 
and power, rest on this foundation, trade in beauty, buying and selling 
beauty. _ Is there any exaggeration in this ? Begin with the lowest 
possible illustration and ask the questioner why are your boots polished 
black? Why did you pay ten cents for "a shine"? How many thou- 
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sand times ten cents are paid every day in New York for beauty of 
boots ? How many hundreds of thousands of dollars .are paid every 
year in this country only because Western people have a settled taste 
for that decoration of their boots ? The millions of the Saracen races 
do not black their boots, neither do they seek variety of color in their 
cotton dresses. Eemove from Western races their love of color, their 
various tastes in cotton prints, and one factory would supply all the 
wants now supplied by fifty. Consider for one instant what is the trade 
which supports your long avenues of stores crowded with purchasers, 
not only in these Christmas times, but all the year around. Enumerate 
carpets, upholstery, wall papers, furniture, handsome houses^ the in- 
numerable beauties of life which employ millions of people in their 
production, and you will realize that but for the commercial and indus- 
trial value of beauty your city would be a wilderness, your steamers and 
railways would vanish, your wealth would be poverty, your population 
would starve. Yes, there is money in teaching a people to love beautiful 
things. 

The essentials to prosperity and greatness in art production are, 
First, a people educated, cultivated, knowing what art has produced, 
and free to imagine, desire and command the product. Second, artists 
as free as the people, unbound by the shackles of temporary criticism, 
looking backward for instruction, but forward for accomplishment. 
Such artists among such a people become leaders of men, more power- 
ful in moulding the civilization of their age than writers with ink and 
pen in proportion as sculpture and painting have always greater power 
over the human intellect than argument or lecture. 

Art must be free. Ignorance and freedom never go together. To 
appreciate beauty men must know what other men have admired and 
enjoyed. Ignorant criticism obtains and exercises baleful power among 
an ignorant people. The heaviest load which art bears is that of public 
criticism which professes all knowledge of beauty and ignores any 
knowledge of it by the people. What may be accomplished is always 
taught by what has been accomplished; and a people familiar with tne 
triumphs of art will spurn the common error of the critic who says 
'• your work is not good because no one has done so before. " All his- 
tory is filled with illustrations of the fundamental truth that the meas- 
ure of progress in the arts is the measure of the education and culti- 
vation of the people. Let us seize the accident of our assembly in this 
hall whicn happens to-day to be empty of art objects, except that yon- 
der are metopes and parts of the cella frieze of the Athenian Parthenon. 
The genealogy of those works of the sculptor's art may furnish an in- 
structive lesson. Seven hundred years before Christ, the Hellenio 
tribes had no fine arts, no literarare, no poetry except the disjecta 
membra of Homeric and like epics which they heard recited but could 
not read. Their arts produced only the utensils of life; its decorations 
they bought from the Phoenicians, those art purveyors of old time who 
distributed along the Mediterranean the works of Egyptian and As- 
syrian civilizations, products of art bound hand and foot by ancient 
canons. Nothing in such works appealed to the Greek mind, that won- 
derful mind in which lay dormant then its distinguishing characteristic, 
ability to enjoy beauty. Whence came that characteristic ? Perhaps 
nature gave it to the Greek. His was a soul-inspiring land; wholly 
other than the plains of the Nile and the Euphrates To the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian the loftiest sentiments connected with their soil had 
been the fertility of the fields, watered by great rivers whose flow was 
muddy always, laden with rich earth for wealthy crops. All along the 
shores of a blue sea lay the Greek habitations. Islands were scattered 
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in it, whose luxuriant plains stretched away and up into forest-covered 
hills. Fountains gushed from the sides of the mountains and ran down 
to the shores in crystal rivers. Everywhere the green land met the 
breaking waves with stately cliffs, and the Greeks, despot or helot, in 
idyllic hours, seated on highland bluffs, where the breezes were soft, 
under the bluest of skies, looked off at the dvypt6/tov yeZao/ia of the 
immeasurable sea. In such a land you might well imagine that a Greek 
had but to learn the manipulation of a modeling tool to become a 
Phidias, needed only paint and brush to be a Zeuxis or a Parrhasius. 

But no. Art is no goddess working her will in the hearts and with 
the hands of mankind. Nature lavishes her beauty in the wilderness, 
but art produces beauty only when men want it, and then only what 
beauty men command. The Greek was yet to be educated. The pro- 
cess of his education was slow at first, then swift, so that in less than 
two centuries Greek art reigned among men. Every step in the art 
history is now illustrated in our collections. It began somewhat in this 
way. The Phoenician potter in a neighboring village had taught the 
Greek potter how to make useful earthenwares. The Greek saw the 
Phoenician decorating his wares, according to the old canons, with set 
rows of symbolic designs. Four radii of a circle, each bearing a semi- 
circle, caught his eye. With quick fingers and pencil he sketched in 
place of it a simple quatre foil, four graceful leaves radiating from a 
centre. "See how much better this looks," he said. " But," said the 
Phoenician, "that does not mean anything." "Mean anything," said 
the joyous-hearted Greek, "what do I care whether it means anything 
so it is fraUm — beautiful." The spell of ages was broken. For the first 
time in the history of art the delight of the eye was asserted as a proper 
subject of art production for human pleasure; the right of man to enjoy 
meaningless beauty, beauty for itself, beauty which just because it is 
beautiful is "a joy forever." This was but the first step. Before Greek 
art could be emancipated from the slavery of old art canons, which the 
critics of the day thundered in the ears of the ignorant people, that 
people must be lifted into the freedom and light of a refined and culti- 
vated civilization. Poetry, always close companion of nature and of 
art, began the work when Sappho, Arion, Simonides, sang to them. The 
drama, child of poetry and co-worker with art, carried it on. Phil- 
osophy and history crowned it. When songs like the songs of Pindar 
had displaced the Bacchic doggerels of barbarian times, when .33schylus 
and Sophocles addressed their tragedies to a populace able to judge 
and appreciate them, then, when Thermopylae and Marathon and Sa- 
lamis, and a hundred fields of victory and defeat had sanctified the 
earth and the sea, and Greeks loved their country with devout pride, 
they commanded art to adorn the City of Athene, and Phidias more than 
satisfied their desires. 

He is a very superficial instructor who shall tell you to find in those 
sculptures only the soul of the artist. There is soul in them. For this 
is the supernaturalism of art, that although you see there only casts 
from ancient stones, yet when soft plaster closed over the silent marble 
in the darkness it took to itself the same noble thoughts which Pericles 
the statesman, and Socrates, the philosopher, read on the walls of the 
Parthenon, so that we see there to-day the soul of the artist and the 
soul of that Greek people, who rejoiced in the fresh beauty of the 
temple of their Virgin Goddess. 

But because we have placed them there for the instruction of the 
American people, let it not be supposed we teach that they are the 
standard of all excellence in the sculptor's art. If we fall into that 
common error that art has no future, except to follow in the footsteps 
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of tlie old masters, -we might as well place over our door, for artists to 
read, the motto of the Inferno, ' ' Dismiss all hope you who enter here. " 
The lesson of art history, is the lesson of independent art-taste, free- 
dom to find the beautiful wherever his education and cultivation enable 
a man to find it. 

No school of art the world has ever known has an inheritance of 
royalty which commands all men of all ages and educations to bow 
before it. 

_ Invite hither the scholars of China and Japan, lands of fine art to 
which no other art is allied ; ask, too, the matchless Saracen architects, 
from whose creating thoughts arose those " exhalations of the desert," 
the tombs of Ghait Bey and the Memlouk Sultans ; gather the men 
who built and knelt in the majestic Cathedrals of mediaeval times, 
ignorantly styled dark ages; find the Persian who lay in that sarcopha- 
gus; the Assyrian who carved those marvellous reliefs; call up the He- 
brew prophets and poets who knew the fiery splendors of the temple on 
Moriah; wake out of his sleep that old man lying yonder, wise in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, who worshipped in the awful halls of 
Karnak, who knew the ravishing beauty oi Abydos when his Sun God 
came down into its glorious chambers ! These are representatives each 
of a civilization which need not shrink from comparison, one with an- 
other or any one with Greece. Bring them all here and bid them look 
on the work of Phidias and be happy. With what sad wonderment will 
all go back to silence, muttering in contempt, "and you call that excel- 
lence in art!" 

What are we, that we should set our judgment of art production 
above the varions judgments of all the civilizations of all the ages ? 

Shall we teach America that all possibilities _ of excellence in art 
have been exhausted ? No ! We teach that art will forever respond to 
the civilization of the people; and as we look to the noblest develop- 
ment of humanity here, we look to American art which shall represent 
that exalted civilization. Out on the man who says that art has no 
paths but those which have been trodden, no ambitions but to struggle 
vainly after old leaders ! Our mountains are more grand than Hymet- 
tus, or Athos, or Olympus. I have seen finer American horses than 
those horses of Phidias. There are nobler forms of men than Praxiteles 
ever sculptured. There are fairer women here to-day than Titian ever 
painted — lovelier than Baphael ever dreamed of. 

We have only begun our work. This Museum is to be the continu- 
ous record of the past, as the present forever becomes in its turn the 
past. This is the work to which we have given eighteen years, and 
which we and our successors will continue without end. 

Here the artist will find instruction in the successes and in the 
failures of his predecessors. Here the student will find history written 
by those who made it. Here the people will learn how like and yet 
how unlike to themselves have been the men of all the ages. Here 
working men, day laborer, mechanic, merchant, physician, lawyer, 
clergyman, in whatever field they be, as most of us are, tired working- 
men, will come for rest, and find it in the silence with which art is 
always eloquent to soothe and refresh. From these halls will spread 
into homes, into workshops factories, commerce, the refining influences 
of art, and the motive power of commercial industry, knowledge of 
beauty and desire to possess it. Here the poor will be happy. Here 
the wealthy, seeing that happiness, will turn their gold to its noblest 
purpose, a perpetual blessing to the people. 

And though we ask no reward for that which we do, we shall find it 
if only in this, that the poor artizan who earns his bread by making of 
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clay, or 'wood, or metal, the commonest utensils of life, standing herd, 
and seeing the pottery of a Kobbia, the carved wood of a Gibbons, the 
hammered iron of a (Juentin Matsys, shall feel stirring within him that 
power, the gift of God to man, the love of beauty, and say with humility 
and faith, "I, too, will be an artist." 

The Mayor of New York, Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, then an- 
nounced the new building open to the public. 

Mr. Hewitt said: 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

Fortunately for you I intend to make a speech which will be as 
brief as it will be pleasant for me to say the words which I am about to 
pronounce. This magnificent addition to the Museum which I trust is 
only the first of many coming additions to be provided by the city of 
New York, and to be filled, as you have been told, by the liberality of 
its citizens, I now declare to be open for the use and instruction and 
recreation of its citizens forever, and from that everlasting future I 
trust the time will come when on no day shall they be excluded. 

The ceremonies were diversified with singing by the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, who kindly lent their aid to make the 
occasion memorable. The following ode, written for the occa- 
sion by James Herbert Morse, to music composed by Joseph 
Mosenthal (both gentlemen members of the club), was sung: 

ODE. 



Of glorious birth was Art, when Song was young, 

And both divine; 
Out of the gods they sprang and walked the shores, 

Gave earth a tongue. 
Forth rolled in measured speech 

Man's soul of fire; 
They taught his eye to glow, his face to shine. 

They sang of joy and wine, 
Of beauty and of glory, 

Of human love and love divine, 
The old, the ever old, the old immortal stcry. 

As on the shore, the while 

They walked, young Art and Song, 
Toil left his fixed task 

And learned to smile; 
War paused awhile and gazed, 

Bocks dropped their rigid mask, 
Trees bowed their heads amazed. 



